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I have read this new work with much pleasure, and recommend it to my young readers of 
both sexes, as possessing a great fund of entertainment and amusing information. Parents 
will find it a beautiful and useful present for their children, inculcating the best of morals in 
the most pleasing manner. It is ornamented with large handsome engravings in Anderson’s 
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74 THE VISIT. 


the one under the title of 


HE next day Master Robert arrived, 

and the children were rather astonish- 
ed to see how little he resembled the per- 
son whom their fancy had drawn. _ In- 
stead of being pale and interesting, and 
looking like a victim, they saw a square- 
built, red-faced, snub-nosed boy, who dis- 
played no mark of sensibility, except in 
the embarrassment with which he answer- 
ed Mrs. Clare’s polite inquiries respect- 
ing his mother’s health and his own, and 
if he found the walk agreeable. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing very difficult to 
reply to in these questions; but Master 
Robert was what is called shy—a fault 
that seems ridiculous after the earliest 
infancy. So Mrs. Clare, perceiving this, 
and that he seemed quite puzzled, at 
last turned him over to Edward, saying 
‘Come, Edward, amuse Master Robert.’ 

Edward, with the assistance of a large 
plate of cakes, succeeded for some time ; 
but when not one was left, Master Robert 
resolutely closed his lips. He was not 
accustomed to converse, and therefore, to 
induce him to speak at all, Edward was 
obliged to return to the questions. 

‘Have you pleasant Holidays?’ said 
he: ‘which de you like best,—to be at 
home, or at school ? 

‘Why, I don’t know,’ said Bobby: 
‘there is, to be sure, more fun and lark- 
ing at school; but then one gets nice 
things to eat at home!’ 


best style, and is done up with much taste and beauty. As a specimen of the stories, we copy 
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‘But you do not look to me at al 
starved!’ observed Edward. 

‘No,’ said Bobby, ‘1 take good care of 
that: I spend all my money in pies and 
tarts; and on Mondays and Tuesdays, 
while it lasts, how I do cram!’ 

‘And don’t you make yourself sick? 
asked Flora. 

‘Sometimes; but, la! what has one to 
do but cram tartlets, after being crammed 
with stupid lessons ? 

‘Well, but the lessons do good after 
wards: they teach you something, but 
the pies do you harm,’ said Henrietta. 

‘Ah ha! what good do the lessons do F 
me? I try and forget them directly ;— 7 
indeed, they go in at one ear, and out at : 
the other: I hate them so!’ 

‘But if you hate them, why not ty § 
and recollect them, that you may not 
have the same to learn over again ?’ 

‘And what signifies it,’ said Bobby, § 
‘if I do? for I would greatly prefer to 
learn the old lesson twenty times thana 


















new one.’ 

‘And so you never mean to get a bit 
forwarder? But pray, when you are 
crown up,’ said Archibald, ‘ how will 









you manage without being able to join 






in the common subjects of conversation? 

‘T shall talk of horses and dogs: I like 
those. I know a gentleman who cares 
as little for reading as me, and the groom § 
says that he has one horse so swift that 
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he rode him from England to France in 
a day!’ 

‘Ah! a sea-horse !’ said Archibald, 
with mock gravity ; ‘ yes, that must have 
been delightful: how surprised they must 
have been at Calais!’ 

‘ Besides,’ continued Bob, ‘ when I am 
a man, | shall be very rich; so I shall 
have plenty of things to do besides talk- 
ing or reading. I shall go to feasts, and 
give some too: how should you like that, 
Master Neddy ?” 

‘The feasts !—O, yes, I should like 
both the houses and the feasts,’ said Ed- 
ward, ‘sometimes: but I could not spend 
all my time in these; and I think if you 
did nothing else, you would have plenty 
of time to gape and yawn.’ 

‘QO! I gape much more when I[ hear 
sense talked, as you call it. What do I 
care if four and four make six, or ten ? 
or if one king kills another, or lets it 
alone 2 Is it not dull work, Master 
Archy ?” 

‘As I see your taste, Master Bobby,’ 
said Archibald, quite provoked, ‘ we will 
take care not to say another sensible 
word.’ 

‘Ah! that is jolly!’ replied Bobby ; 
‘so do not let us prose here, but go into 
the garden: I'll warrant me I'll show 
some tricks to the gardener 

So down they ran, expecting to play 
at some games, or run races; but Bob- 
by’s ideas of amusement were of another 
kind: besides, he had eaten too many 
cakes to be able to run. So he went in- 


to the kitchen-garden, and seizing the 
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gardener’s shears, began to cut off the 
heads of a whole row of cabbages. 

‘What are you doing! said Edward: 
‘I assure you we shall have Patch upon 
us; he is very jealous of his cabbages, 
and he will only allow me to take the 
outside leaves for my poor rabbits.’ 

‘Well, but I will show you a trick,’ 
said Bobby, rubbing his hands; and he 
set up the cut-off cabbages in their form- 
er place, and putting a little mould round 
them, they looked as if they were still 
growing. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘the gardener 
will never find this out for some days, 
and then when he comes to cut them how 
mad he will be! O, there will be such 
a row!’ 

‘No, no, indeed,’ replied Edward, stop- 
ping his hand as he was beginning with 
a fresh row; ‘all the fun would be that 
we should get blamed, or the gardener, 
or else somebody who is mnocent.’ 

‘QO,’ said Bobby, ‘I see you do not 
know what fun is! Why, last year I 
pulled off every blossom of the large fa- 
mous pear-tree at home: but I did it so 
cunningly that nobody knew anything 
about it, and they expected loads of fruit; 
but when the time came to see the young 
pears, what a rage everybody’ was in! 
and so puzzled, while | laughed in my 
sleeve.’ 

‘Was that so entertaining?’ said Ed- 
ward: ‘but you will not, I dare say, do 
it again this year ?” 

‘ Ah, that is the worst of it!’ said Bob- 
by: ‘for I did goa fortnight ago after 
dark, and they had chained the largest 
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house-dog to the tree:—QO, he gave me 
such a gripe !’ 

‘The biter bit,’ said Archibald. 

‘Stop,’ said Bobby; ‘see! there is a 
linnet on that branch; now with this 
stone you shall see if I do not hit her off, 
for I am a famous shy!’ 

‘O, my linnet! said Edward. ‘O, no, 
you must not! she comes and sings there 
every day: her nest is close by, and if 
you kill her, her young ones would 
starve.’ 

‘T will take care of that,’ replied Bob- 
by, ‘for I will take the nest in a trice.’ 

‘IT am sorry to vex you,’ said Edward, 
‘but I cannot let her poor nest be taken.’ 

‘Well,’ said Bobby in a passion, ‘ noth- 
ing pleases you; I might as well be with 
my masters as with such stupid boys !’ 

‘Since you take such good aim,’ said 
Edward, ‘let us shoot with bows and ar- 
rows; indeed I wish very much to amuse 
you.’ 

‘IT would rather see over the house,’ 
said Bobby; and they immediately ac- 
quiesced. This pleased him better, es- 
pecially as, in passing through the house- 
keeper’s room, he contrived to carry off a 
couple of oranges and a biscuit, so adroit- 
ly, that Edward smiled, and Archibald 
said, ‘ A monkey could not have done it 
better 

‘You must know,’ said Bobby, settling 
himself in a corner of Edward’s room, 
and beginning to make a hole in the or- 
anges and suck out the contents, ‘that I 
like oranges very much, and they say we 
shall soon have no more.’ 


‘Why ? asked Edward in alarm. 

‘QO, because the Russians have cut 
down all the orange-trees !’ 

‘The Russians!’ exclaimed Archibald: 
‘and where do they find the orange-trees 
to cut down ? 

‘Why, if they have none themselves, 
I suppose they just made free on their 
neighbors’ land,’ said Bobby. 

‘Well, but it must be owned that they 
took a good step there: Portugal, Malta, 
and the Azores, are not very close to 
Russia. I suppose they had seven- 
leagued boots !’ 

‘It is a sad thing,’ said Bob, ‘that in 
those countries where oranges and lem- 
ons and almonds and raisins grow, there 
should be so many lions and tigers !” 4 

‘Indeed it is,’ replied Archibald: ‘and [ 
it is a wonder that lions should be so | 
fond of oranges. Why, they say that 
during the orange season, they prow] 
about, and walk up and down in droves 7 
along the streets of Lisbon and Seville: 
indeed, in some parts of Spain, each lion 
guards his orange-tree ! 

‘Spain ! exclaimed Bobby; ‘ O, that 
must be a droll country! Do you know 
that the sun never sets there? One of 
the kings did something, and he said, 
‘The sun shall never set again in my 
country !’ 

‘Yes; that was Charles the Fifth,’ said 
Archibald: ‘but your way of telling the 
story is somewhat of a variation from the 
original.’ 

‘And so, I suppose, if they always 
have the sun, that the moon never comes 
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there,’ said Bobby, his mouth full of pulp 
and pips; ‘and where does she hide her- 
self, I wonder ?” 

‘Why,’ said Archibald, ‘that is really 
acutely reasoned for you, Master Bobby ; 
but the fact is, the moon keeps on the 
other side of the water with the Moors, 
—and it is out of compliment to her for 
that reason that they wear the crescent. 
You have heard of Othello, have you not, 
who is now Emperor of the Moors ?” 

‘O, yes,’ said Bobby: ‘I once saw him 
in a play, and he strangles one of his 
wives every day, does he not ? 

‘Not exactly! I suppose you are 
thinking of the prince in the Arabian 
Tales; and even he has left off that fool- 
ish custom. It must be owned that these 
countries must be interesting to see: how- 
ever, as you seem to have reflected very 
deeply, I dare say you could tell us of as 
creat wonders at home ?” 

‘The drollest thing I ever saw,’ said 
Bobby, ‘ was at the sea side: I thought 
to find quite clear water, and it was so 
nasty and salt that I could not drink it. 
Somebody said that it was because they 
threw all the dish-washings in England 
into the sea.’ 

‘Are you sure that it was not the first 
of April that they told you that?’ said 
Archibald. 

‘Did you not remark the tides and 
the waves?’ said Edward, ashamed of 
this conversation and hoping to turn it 
off. 

‘Yes,’ said Bohby; ‘and many a duck- 
ing I got when they came close to me.’ 


‘Well, you can tell the reason of it, I 
suppose ?’ interposed Archibald. 

‘ No, I don’t know, and I don’t care.’ 

‘ Well, then, I will tell you: it is, that 
the world sometimes turns one way, and 
sometimes another; so it es the wa- 
ter all back again: we should grow giddy 
if we always travelled the same way. 
You now know more than Sir Isaac 
Newton, who never thought of this.’ 

Bobby opened his eyes at this explana- 
tion; and Edward, grieved that Archi- 
bald should take such cruel advantage of 
his ignorance, said, ‘It is not fair, cousin, 
to say such things; you had better try 
and teach the truth than invent such 
nonsense ;’ and he drew Archibald aside: 
but as Bobby at this instant left the room 
to jump up and down the staircase, they 
continued aloud, ‘ Forgive me, Archibald, 
but is it right to make such a fool of this 
boy ? 

‘It is not I who make a fool of him,’ 
replied Archibald ; ‘he is one already.’ 

‘And will he not be sufficiently pun- 
ished by being so ignorant, without being 
so cruelly exposed ?” 

‘ But,’ said Archibald, ‘that is his fate 
through life; he must accustom himself 
to it. Why, Edward, do you not see 
that if one grows up im ignorance and 
folly, one must pay the penalty of being 
laughed at and despised by everybody, 
and during one’s whole life? Certainly 
poor Bobby will some day bitterly rue 
that he had not a grain of sense put into 
his head while he was a child.’ 

‘l wish I could make him think so, 
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now that it is still time!’ said Edward. 
‘Think, Archibald, how much he is to 
be pitied; what a sad fate! Could I not 
say something to him to turn his atten- 
tion that way 2 

The door of Edward’s little cabinet, 
which had been ajar, now opened, and 
the good doctor came out. ‘I have been 
paying your Poll a visit,’ said he to Ed- 
ward; ‘and I sat down just now, that I 
might hear your conversation with your 
visitor. I own to you that I was not 
very well satisfied with all I heard: Iam 
grieved to find an instance of such perfect 
ignorance and stupidity ; I pity the child 
himself, and his friends also, who must 
be much afflicted by it; and I think too,’ 
added he, glancing his eye on Archibald, 
‘that it would have been more good- 
natured to avoid drawing forth such fol- 
ly, especially as you talk as ridiculously 
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yourself. I trust you will in future bear 
in mind, that the cleverest men have al- 
ways been remarked as the kindest and 
most tolerant to the failings and absurdi- 
ties of others. I say this as a friend, and 
not a word more, for I see it afflicts Ed- 
ward, who does not deserve it; and, my 
poor Edward, I promise you that I will 
talk a little to this boy and try to rouse 
him. 0, my children, are you not hap- 
py! do you not from your hearts thank 
your parents who have given you an 
education which has saved you from 
such a fate as this 2? 

‘I wish we could send him to Philip’s 
school,’ said Edward. 

‘Ah, my boy,’ said the good doctor, ‘T 
am afraid it is Master Robert’s own fault, 
and not that of the school-master. It is 
not possible to force application, or impart 
sense.’ 





“MEMOIRS OF MY DOG.” 


(Continued from page 43.) 


CHAPTER Iil. 


My Dog’s delight in a Ball—His singular way of Begging 
—Diverting Tricks played by him—His recognition of 
Old Friends—His usefulness to his Master—Several in- 
teresting Anecdotes of his Sagacity and Docility—His 
Knowledge of Words, and remarkable Anecdotes in 
proof of it—Singular Anecdote in reference to a Picture 
—Anecdote of a curious Full while fast asleep—His 
Knowledge of the Sabbath—Further Instances of his 
Docility and Gentleness. 


Y dog could play a number of amus- 

ing tricks; but unless he had been 
treated with severity by those who first 
trained him, he received none from my 
hand. When he came to me, he de- 


lighted in fetching and carrying a ball, 
which would probably not have been the 
case had he been beaten into it: and one 
of his last efforts, a few days before his 
death, was to play with one; but he 
dropped it down as soon as he had taken 
it into his mouth—like a prophetic omen 
that his days of playing were over. 

He begged with the most perfect ease, 
and it was generally his own voluntary 
act. His mode of doing it was singular, 
and not like other dogs, by dropping the 
fore paws; but he put them together as 
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any one would put his hands, flat against 
each other, so that the toe nails of each 
foot touched their fellows. A lady one 
day gave him some biscuit out of her 
reticule—biscuit being an article of food 
of which he was passionately fond—and 
ever after, when he saw a lady sit down 
with a reticule in her hand or.on her lap, 
he never failed to present himself as a 
suitor for her bounty. Many friends 
knew his propensity, and often supplied 
themselves to gratify the importunate and 
general favorite. <A lady one day gave 
hin a captain’s biscuit, whole. This 
was so unusual a thing, that the creature 
was not sure whether it was given him 
to eat or to carry to some one in the 
room. He therefore turned round to his 
mistress, and holding it up in his mouth, 
looked her hard in the face, and waited 
her word to know whether he was to par- 
take of the bountiful repast or not. On 
receiving a token of approbation, he was 
not long in cracking it so as to suit his 
convenience, and in a few minutes the 
subject of perplexity wholly disappeared. 

He often held a piece of biscuit on his 
nose, and if at one word of command I 
said, ‘ Take it,’ or ‘ Fire,’ he caught it in 
his mouth; or if I said,‘ Make ready— 
present—/fire !’ he caught it on my pro- 
nouncing the last word. 

I also taught him to wait patiently 
while I held a bit of biscuit on my knee 
or my toe; during which time I would 
ask him if he liked it—if he wished to 
have it—and many other questions ; 
when he would leer at me, and cast a 
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longing eye at the food, but never ven- 
ture to take it, till, in the same tone of 
voice, I said‘ Take it.” I taught him 
this amusing trick, not by severiiy—for, 
from some circumstances, | am certain 
he would never have done it—he would 
then have become both timid and» obsti- 
nate; but I treated him kindly, merely 
gently checking him with my voice, and 
holding up my finger, when he first pre- 
sumed to take the biscuit before the prop- 
er time. Biscuit was, indeed, always a 
lure to him. I have sometiines called to 
him tod come in from the garden when I 
particularly wanted him, but I should 
have called in vain unless I had spoken 
with authority, for no dog could have 
been more deaf when he pleased ; but on 
my promising to give him a bit of biscuit 
if he would come in, he instantly sprung 
up the garden steps and was in the room. 
This article was often promised to him 
for doing any thing I wished; and as I 
made it a point never to fail in perform- 
ing my promise, he always believed my 
word, and I always succeeded in accom- 
plishing my purpose. There is nothing 
more desirable than keeping our word ; 
and my dog would soon have known 
when it was violated. He never told a 
lie himself; and I am persuaded he would 
not have been pleased, if those who prom- 
ised him a piece of biscuit had broken 
their faith with him. 

In his best days he was highly divert- 
ing. I taught him to play at hide and 
seek. He used to know my movements 
when I opened the door for the purpose, 
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and was all alive to the game. Then, 
pricking up his ears and his tail, he would 
retreat down stairs, either of his own ac- 
cord or by good-humored command, and 
wait till a stamp of the foot gave him the 
signal to begin seeking. I would hide 
in any room of the house, and in any 
part of the room, and he began by quick- 
ly traversing the whole, if necessary, 
barking joyously all the time. If he 
could not find me the first time, he then 
made a second search, when he went 
more quietly and deliberately to work, 
sniffing at every step, and prying careful- 
ly into every place, especially into those 
places in which I had never before hid 
myself. In this way he never failed to 
find the object of his search, though he 
was several times long about it, when I 
was carefully wrapped up in the curtains, 
or concealed under the carpet, and when 
a young lady ‘hid herself in a closet. 
When he had got me, he led me general- 
ly into the parlor to show his success, al- 
ways seizing me by the cuff of the coat. 
He would then retreat below, as before, 
and wait for the stamp of the feet, as 
often as I chose to renéw the game. 

His scent was remarkably keen, and 
appeared to remain good when his other 
faculties were nearly gone. Faithful to 
old friends, if any that he formerly knew 
came to see him, though he were in 
another part of the house, he instantly 
discovered them, and hastened to give 
them a hearty welcome. In this way, 
an old servant, who had left me seven 
years before, was recognized by him in 
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the garden with the greatest delight, be- 
fore he could well see her face. I avail- 
ed myself of this faculty to enjoy his skill 
in searching after a ball, which, being 
hid in any part of the garden within 
reach of his scent, he would diligently 
seek and discover. 

But his tricks were often useful, as 
well as amusing. When at one time | 
was in the habit of going every day into 
the city, he knew my usual hour for re- 
turning home; and whether I returned 
then, or at any other time, he stood at 
my feet waiting for me to take off my 
boots, that he might carry them into the 
kitchen, and bring back my slippers. 
Nething could equal the despatch with 
which he performed the duty of doots. 

As he had no regular breakfast or tea, 
I indulged him on those occasions with 
milk and water, and he and puss very 
sociably tock it out of the same dish, till 
I thought proper to separate them, as his 
huge tongue, like a table-spoon, lapped up 
the greater part, before puss’s, like a tea- 
spoon, could furnish her with any supply. 
As we should always love justice, I nev- 
er failed to act the part of magistrate be- 
tween them, and endeavored to adjust all 
matters as equitably as I possibly could. 
In addition to the milk and water, I al- 
lowed him a small piece of bread, which 
I taught him to fetch. On the order be- 
ing given him to go for his bread, he 
went down to the servant, held up his 
neck to receive the article, which was 
tied in a napkin kept for the purpose, and 
hung round his neck; and then he 
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scampered up stairs with it as fast as 
possible, holding up his neck in like 
manner to his master or mistress, to have 
the napkin untied, when he received the 
bread in small pieces, during the hour of 
breakfast. In this way he was also 
sometimes the bearer of money in change, 
and other things. I generally made him 
take back his napkin in his mouth, before 
he ate his bread, and deliver it to the 
servant; but he would now and then 
slily drop it on the stairs, and as I knew 
he could not have been down with it, I 
made him go back and take it down. 
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This was hard duty, while the bread re- 
mained uneaten ; but as he knew it must 
be performed, it was genuine fun to see 
how he cleared his ground, sometimes 
tumbling down stairs, and then tumbling 
up, in his haste to receive the reward of 
all his trouble. 

As he was, at all times, like the shad- 
ow of his master, when I was in my 
study he was at my feet or near my side, 
and frequently was serviceable in picking 
up any paper or letter that might drop, 
and putting it into my hand. 

He was often the bearer of letters or 
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My Dog a Letter Carrier. 


newspapers, and knew where to find me, 
whether in the parlor, study, or garden. 
It was amusing to see him cantering 
along a gravel walk of considerable 
length, bearing the article in his Zips, 


which he usually delivered to me with- 
out the least soil. The last time he did 
me this sort of service, was only a few 
weeks before his death, when he brought 
a newspaper to my study door. Owing 
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to his age and infirmities, I had dispensed 
with the performance of these duties for 
many months; but on this“ occasion the 
servant found it conveniént to try his 
skill and activity, and he »still faithfully 
and willingly tried to do his part; I 
heard his feet gently scratch at the door, 
but, being very closely occupied, f would 
not move to let him in. He then repeat- 
ed his scratches, but still I was deaf. to 
his signs. At length he drew a much 
longer and louder scratch, and I suppos- 
ed he wanted something particular. On 
opening the door, he stood a moment and 
looked at me, and I was just about to 
shut him out, as he did not enter, when 
he took up the newspaper, which he had 
laid down behind the door-post while he 
was waiting, and holding it up to me in 
his mouth, I received it in my hand; he 
then turned away, having discharged his 
message, and marched down stairs, not 
wishing at that time to enjoy my com- 
pany. 

I had had him more than seven years, 
when I one day regretted that I had never 
taught him to shut the door. As a mere 
experiment, Ltried what I could accom- 
plish, little expecting that I should suc- 
ceed so well. I never gave him more 
than three or four lessons, when the will- 
ing creature, as if desirous of pleasing 
his master, ever after shut the door at 
my bidding. The way in which I did 
it, was this: I placed his fore paws 
against the parlor door, and pushed it 
hard enough to shut. The animal per- 
ceived at once that this was the way to 
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do it, and then readily reared up to per- 
form his task. I brought him into the 
habit of it by first rewarding him with 
biscuit, and afterwards making him do it 
before I gratified any particular wish, 
when, at the word of command, he would 
shut the door in great haste. It was 
most: amusing to see him sometimes, 
when the lock was perverse and would 
spring back, for he would then shut it 
again and again; and if I said, ‘ Do it 
properly, sir!’ he would run back and 
give tea thorough bang. Never was 
there a more willing creature in serving 
those whom he loved, and in aiming to 
please. In this case, and in his general 





























might “have taken from him a useful 
lesson. 

It is obvious that dogs understand lan- 
guage. Leibnitz,a celebrated German, 
informed the French academicians—a set 7 
of learned men in France—that he knew 7 
of a dog that had been taught by a peas- 
ant’s son to utter as many as thirty words, 
and that he himself had heard him speak. 
I cannot boast that my dog could speak, 
but he certainly knew most things that] | 
said about him; so that on many occa 
sions | have been obliged to urge caution 
in speaking, lest he should be put on so- 
licitations when I did not want them. It 
was quite enough to tell him he should 
go a-walking, and he prepared for it by 
stretching his limbs and dancing for joy. 
The word of. command to go to his din- 
ner or supper, needed not often to be 
twice repeated. In the same way, he 
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knew wheh he was told to go to bed. 
And when he saw me going out, and it 
was not convenient to take him, he would 
instantly drop his ears and tail, and re- 
turn behind, when I said, ‘ No, Frisk, you 
cannot go.’ 

But two striking proofs of his keen in- 
telligence here occur to my recollection. 
It was his custom every morning to tap at 
our bed-room doors when it was our usu- 
al hour of rising, and he would pay us 
a visit for a few moments to receive a 
pat, and then depart. One of the family, 
in an adjoining room, used occasionally 
to give him a morsel of biscuit that had 
remained in his pocket from the preced- 
ing day ; and one morning, when he had 
given him all, and he still continued beg- 
ging, he said to him, in a low tone, ‘ No, 
Frisk, | have got no more; if you want 
it, you must go down and ask the ser- 
vant,’ mentioning her name. Instantly 
the dog retreated, and did as he suggest- 
ed: the servant asking him, when he 
went to breakfast, what it was he had 
sent the dog down for, for he had solicit- 
ed her for something very earnestly, and 
she, suspecting what it was, had met his 
wishes. 

At another time, I was lounging on 
the sofa, on a cold day, when the door 
was left open. The animal was in his 
usual place on the sofa, slumbering at 
my feet, when I observed to his mistress, 
without at all designing or expecting that 
he would notice my words, ‘I wish that 
Frisk would get down and shut that door; 
I would readily give him a bit of biscuit.’ 


The words had no sooner, escaped my 
lips, than he dropped lazily from the sofa, 
and as lazily shut the door, and then 
came looking up at me expecting his re- 
ward, when I was forced to rise, because 
I would not disappoint him, and’ thought 
that such intelligence ought to be reward- 
ed. I could not help exclaiming, ‘ Did 
you ever see such extraordinary intelli- 
gence in an animal! How that dog un- 
derstands words!’ 

Bingley speaks of the favorite dog of 
an elderly lady, which discovered, some 
time after her death, the strongest emo- 
tion on the sight of her picture, when it 
was taken down to be cleaned. Before 
this, he had never been observed to no- 
tice the painting. This reminds me of a 
singular fact that occurred with regard to 
my dog. I had pinned against the wall 
of a dressing-room a colored print of a 
poodle, which bears this inscription, ‘ San- 
cHo, the property of the Marchioness of 
Worcester; taken at the battle of Sala- 
manca, by the Marquis, from the grave 
of its master, a French officer, where it 
was found exhausted, and nearly starved 
to death, and was with much difficulty 
forced away from becoming a sacrifice to 
its own fidelity.’ The dog in this print 
is scarcely so large asa rat, and yet my 
animal one day caught sight of it, and 
evidently perceived im it a likeness to one 
of his own stock. TI observed his re- 


markable attention to the picture, and 
begged his mistress to notice it. She 
was reclining on a sofa under it, when 
he reared up on his hind legs, and rest- 
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ing his fore feet upon the edge of the 
sofa, he looked at Sancho with a still 
more scrutinizing eye. Then he mount- 
ed on his mistress, whom I requested to 
be still, that we might see the result; and 
the observing creature, by rearing once 
more on his hind legs, was able to reach 
the object of his inquiry. He now sur- 
veyed it, smelt it, and being satisfied that 
it was an illusion, he gave up further in- 
quiry, nor did he ever notice it again. 
My dog had evidently, at times, much 
the appearance of the philosopher, or stu- 
dent of wisdom. He generally indulged 
in his musings before the fire. One 
afternoon he seated himself, with great 
importance and gravity, upon a chair 
which had been left vacant near the 
hearth, and here for a while he was 
seemingly 
* Sinking from thought to thought, in vast profound ;’ 
when he yielded to drowsiness, as many 
a student had done before him, and pitch- 
ed head foremost from his elevation. He 
got up and shook himself, with half open- 
ed eyes, apparently wondering w.iere he 
was, how he came there, and what had 
happened to him, the little fireside party 
heartily laughing at the poor fellow’s mis- 
hap. Frisk however clearly formed a 
resolution, on this occasion, that he never 
more would nod on a chair, and he strict- 
ly adhered to it, from that day to the 
hour of his death: for the moment he 
found himself getting drowsy, he jumped 
down and doubled himself up on the floor. 
It is well if we grow wise from experi- 
ence; and, knowing what is injurious to 


us, avoid being exposed to it a second 
time, when it is in our power to guard 
against it. | 
Dogs have been remarked to know the 
regular return of the Sabbath—and 
did he; and on that day he used ty 
mount a chest of drawers or a dressing. 
table at the bed-room window, and there 
his beautifully white picture appeared to 
all beholders in the public road, glazed 
and framed, during the hours of divine 
service. The instant he saw his master 
and mistress return, he quitted his post 


of observation, and was speedily at the F 


door, to welcome them home. 
I am one of those who think, that, as 
rational creatures, who receive daily 


bounties from the hand of Providence, / 
and daily family comforts and mercies, ] 
ought, with my family, to thank God for 7 
his goodness, and ask new favors from |) 
his hand. God gives his bounties even | 


to the most forgetful and ungrateful ; but 
they are much sweetened to those who 
thus,own his kind hand in bestowing 
them all. The habits of this creature 
were remarkable in being conformed to 
mine; and he was a pattern for some 


young people, in his quiet and orderly § 


behavior, when we were engaged in that 
which he was aware was something that 
appeared to require much gravity. 

As I am writing a memoir, every little 
trait of character may fairly be admitted 
into my narrative. I taught my dog to 
ask me to open the door, by laying dows 
his head on the floor while he continued 
standing : this pretty and interesting attr 
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tude he also assumed whenever he coax- 
ed me; and when in the morning he 
visited my bed-room, this was one mode 
of soliciting my attention and asking for 
a pat. I also taught him to tap me on 
the arm or shoulder, at command, before 
he received any thing to eat from my 
hand. He took the least morsel of food 
gently from my fingers, and always knew 
when and where to carry a bone out of 
the room, which was too large to eat, 
without dropping it on the carpet. Such 
was his gentle temper, that he might al- 
ways be passed when gnawing his bone; 
and on some occasions he has allowed. it 
to be taken from him. Little infants 
have held out food for him in the hand, 
whose fingers were too small for the pur- 
pose ; and as the hand was half closed, it 
was delightful to see the tenderness of 
the creature, in dealing with the child, 
patiently working his nose into the palm 
of his hand, and then taking hold of the 
piece of food so as not to occasion the 
child or spectator the least alarm. He 
had indeed a peculiar partiality for chil- 
dren; always preferring the youngest in 
the room, and treating the helpless infant 
with the greatest kindness. To ill-use 
any animal, shows a bad disposition; but 
to have teased or ill-treated one with such 
benevolence of character, would have dis- 
played the worst of inclinations. Half 
the animals that are vicious, are made so 
by being teased. 

My garden obviously afforded him 
much delight. He loved to ramble 
round it, and scented the fresh morning 
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breeze, and basked in the sun on the 
grass-plot, and, as he had something of a 
taste for hunting, his pleasure was greatly 
heightened if he could chace any inter- 
lopers, such as a neighboring cat or fowl; 
in failure of which, he would content 
himself with pursuing a hopping frog. 
The gardeners too, have often laughed to 
see with what gravity he would watch 
them sowing the patches of seed on the 
flower-beds—for he would go and sit 
down by them, or by his master, as they 
were so engaged, watching and turning 
his head and eye acutely, as if to see 
that they performed their work properly, 
and then removing his seat, as they re- 
moved from place to place. Sometimes 
he fetched a stone or a ball, and laying it 
at his master’s feet, looked him full in 
the face, and then looked at the ball, 
pushing it towards him, to express his 
desire that it might be thrown; when he 
often ‘flew as fast down the gravel walk 
as the ball itself, and would catch it as- 
cending at its first bound. Sometimes 
he might be seen sauntering down the 
walks at his master’s heels, puss being 
in company; and frequently they were 
seen kindly saluting each other. It was 
a pretty sight; and this friendly token 
was usually repeated between them in 
the morning, and after any long absence. 
I think some young persons who are 
given to quarrelling, might profitably 
have taken a leaf out of their book, and 
learned a lesson of kindness towards 
each other.—I shall say more about my 
dog in the next number. 
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GRASSHOPPER! Grasshopper! where do you go, 
When the grass in the orchard is covered with snow? 
When the sunny bright days of summer are o’er, 

We can hear your glad chirp in the garden no more: 
When cruel Jack-Frost comes and pinches your toes, 
When he nips with cold fingers your little green nose, 
Then, grasshopper, you from his presence must fly ; 

If you linger too long he will cause you to die. 

But, grasshopper, where is your snug little hole ? 

Your soft feet are too tender to dig like the mole. 
Should the squirrel allow you with him then to share 
The nice house he’s finished and furnished with care, 
The nuts that the squirrel thinks excellent food 

Are not fit for your eating, would do you no good. 
You could never eat walnuts without any teeth ; 

In his hole you would very soon famish to death. 

But, grasshopper, though I can’t tell where you go, 
You’ll be taken good care of I very well know. 

When next summer comes with warm sunshine and rain, 
I shall hear your glad song in the orchard again ; 

I shall see you at play in the tall waving grass, 

And perhaps you will hop on my dress as I pass. 

I am sure that all winter you’ll meet with no harm, 
But I wish I did know how you'll keep yourself warm ; 
Then, when the green grass is all covered with snow 
Grasshopper! grasshopper! where shall you go? W. 





THE LITTLE GIRL’S ADDRESS TO THE GRASSHOPPER, IN OCTOBER. 
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MASTER WILLIAM CROTCH, THE MUSICAL PHENOMENON. 


rp His very extraordinary child was 

born at Norwich, on the 5th of 
July, 1775. His father being an inge- 
nious carpenter, built an organ for his own 
amusement; and it was owing to this 


incidental circumstance that the musical 
talents of his little son William were dis 
covered so early: they might have lain 
dormant for years, if a lady who taught 
music with great reputation, and was in 
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timately acquainted with his parents, had 
not played upon this organ, and accom- 
panied it with her voice before the child. 

One evening in particular, he sat in 
his mother’s lap while the lady played 
and sung a considerable time. After 
she was gone, the child cried, and was 
remarkably fractious: his mother at- 
tributed it to a pin, or some inward 
pain; she undressed him, and endeavor- 
ed to find out the cause, but in vain; 
however, as she was carrying him to bed, 
she passed near the organ, and he stretch- 
ed out his little hands towards it: upon 
which Mrs. Crotch set him down to the 
keys, and he instantly struck them, seem- 
ingly in great extasy: he played a few 
minutes; but imagining it to be only 
the humor of an infant, she paid no re- 
gard to his manner of touching the in- 
strument, and he was soon put to bed, to 
all appearance perfectly satisfied. 

The next morning, after breakfast, while 
Mrs. Crotch was gone to market, his fath- 
er, willing to indulge his own curiosity, 
put the child to the organ, and was as- 
tonished to hear him play a great part of 
the tunes of God save the King and Let 
Ambition fire thy Mind. The first, Mr. 
Crotch had attempted several times in 
the child’s hearing, but was not perfect 
init. The last, the lady had performed 
in his presence. Upon his mother’s re- 
turn, this surprising event being related 
to her, she could hardly credit it: but 
Billy did not keep her long in suspense, 
and Mrs. Crotch communicating the in- 
telligenee to their friends, she was ad- 
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vised to let him play according to his 
own fancy, whenever he expressed a de- 
sire for it. 

He was now two years and three weeks 
old, and from this time, all persons who 
had any taste for music, and all the per- 


formers in Norwich, resorted to the 
house: he played almost every day, and 
acquired more tunes; and in the midst 
of performing them, would strike out lit- 
tle airs of his own in harmony; for it is 
remarkable, that he never played discord, 
neither would he bear it in others, with- 
out expressing disgust. 

He performed before full assemblies at 
different places and at sundry times, at 
Norwich, when he was carried by his 
mother to Cambridge, where he played 
on all the college and church organs, to 
the astonishment of the gentlemen of the 
university. 

A gentleman, giving an account of him 
at the time, thus writes: Master William 
Crotch is now three years and nine 
months old; is a lively, active child, has 
a pleasing countenance, rather handsome, 
having fine blue eyes and flaxen hair. A 
large organ is placed about the centre of 
the room, against the wainscot: it is rais- 
ed upon a stage about two feet from the 
floor, and a semicircular iron rod is fixed 
so as to secure him in his seat, and sep- 
arates him from the company. An arm 
chair is placed upon this stage, and in it 
a common, very well matted chair, which 
his mother fastens behind with a hand- 
kerchief to the other, that he may not fall 
out, for he is wanton and full of tricks, in 
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the short intervals from playing. A book 
is placed before him, as if it was a music 
book, and strangers in a distant part of 
the room may mistake it for such; but it 
is no more than a magazine, or some oth- 
er pamphlet, with an engraved frontis- 
piece: this he looks at, and amuses him- 
self with the figures in the plate, while 
he is playing any tune, or striking into 
his own harmony. In short he laughs, 
prattles, and looks about at the company, 
at the same time keeping his little hands 
employed on the keys, and playing with 
so much unconcern, that you would be 
tempted to think he did not know what 
he was doing. 

He appears to be fondest of solemn 
tunes, and church music, particularly the 
104th Psalm. As soon as he has finish- 
ed a regular tune, or part of a tune, or 
played some little fancy notes of his own, 
he stops, and has the pranks of a wanton 
boy : some of the company then general- 
ly give him a cake, an apple, or an or- 
ange, to induce him to play again; but 
it is nine to one, if he plays the tune you 
desire unless you touch the pride of his 
little heart, by telling him he has forget 
such a tune, or he cannot play it: this 


seldom fails of producing the effect, and 
he is sure to play it with additional] 
spirit. 

After playing more than an hour, he 
desired to be taken down, and to have a 


piece of chalk. He then entertained 


himself, and the company, with drawing 
the outlines of a grotesque head on the 
floor: his mother said it resembled an 
old grenadier he had seen in the park 
that morning. 

Some have reported that he is hu- 
moursome : it is true, he will not always 
continue playing on in a regular man- 
ner during the time allotted for company 
to see him; nor can it be expected ; he 
is not of an age to be reasoned with, and 
humanity forbids compulsion: it is, in 
fact, rather surprising that he can be 
brought to play every day, without grow- 
ing tired, and disappointing the company. 

We forgot to observe, that if any per 
son plays a tune he never heard, with the 
right hand on his organ, he will puta 
bass to it with his left hand. He will 
also name every note that is struck on 
an organ, or any other instrument, and 
always knows if any person plays out of 
time. 





GLASS. 


Puryy informs us, the art of making glass 
was accidentally discovered by some mer- 
chants who were travelling with nitre, and 
stopped near a river issuing from Mount 
Carmel. Not readily finding stones to rest 
their kettles on, they employed some pieces 
of their nitre for that purpose. The nitre, 


gradually melting by the heat of the fire, mix 
ed with the sand, and a transparent mattef 
flowed along the beach, which was, in fact, § 
glass. It is certain that we are more it 
debted to chance than genins for many of 
the most valuable discoveries. 
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THE OWL’S CONCERT AND BALL. 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 


On a dew-besprinkled lawn, 
In the summer time so gay, 
A Blackbird met a Thrush 
At early dawn of day. 


Said he, of course, we meet 
To night at Crumble Tower, 

Where the Owts receive their company 
Who love a latish hour. 


As every bird of ton 
Is certain to be there, 
I, also, must make one, 
Or all my friends would stare. 


The Throstle said, I well 

With such visit might dispense ; 
Yet Owls are soonest ruffled, 

So I fear to give offence. 


Now, as we shall have music, 
They’ll ask us both to sing; 

Therefore I must advise you 
Your sweetest airs to bring. 


I’m going home to practise, 
So, Blackbird dear, good bye! 
And, if I find I’m not in voice, 
To sing Pll never try. 


As evening was approaching, 
Each bird, both great and small 
Began to plume its toilette 
In full feather for the ball. 


Lorp OwL was so much troubled 
With that shocking pain the gout, 
That, had he wished it ever so, 
He could not walk about. 


He sat in stately grandeur 
On a mouldering mass of stone, 
Whilst his lady and her daughter 
Received the guests alone. 


G VOL. VIII. 
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Dr. Goose’s well-fed goslings 
First waddled up the room ; 
Then, strutting came lord Peacock, 
With his showy crest and plume; 


Squire Pheasant, yeoman Partridge, 
Miss Lark, so light and airy; 

A Bulfinch fam’d for piping, 
And an elegant Canary ; 


Thrush, Blackbird, Martin, Swallow ; 
With a Turkey and Pea hen, 

And also sw Cock Robin, 
With little Jenny Wren. 


Beau Starling never came, 
But sent a civil note, 

In which he said that he was caged, 
And could not then get out. 


The pensive lady Philomel 
Soon join’d the motley throng, 
Four Glow-worms, as torch-bearers, 
Her attendants came among. 


Dame Ow1, whose eyes were weak, 
This splendor dazzled so, 

That all, with much politeness, 
To another room did go. 


’Twas every bird’s endeavor 
To dance, to sing, or say 

Something new end tonnish 
To pass the time away. 


Miss OwL, with much entreating, 
Screamed out a loud bravura, 
So bad her voice, so out of tune, 
That no one could endure her. 


When the Lark rose up to sing, 
The Owlet walked away, 

Because, she said, it put her so 
In mind of vulgar day. 
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Then, from a thorn, sweet Philomel 
Warbled a plaintive strain 

With such pathetic sweetness 

All begg’d for it again. 


To rouse their drooping spirits, 
Cornet Bulfinch tuned his pipe, 

And dandy Chaflinch waltz’d 
Around with Mrs. Snipe. 


Parson Rook, who’s always hoarse 
Affected then a song, 

Which, like his drawling homilies, 
Was half an hour too long. 


. 


Two timid, twinlike deme,” 
Strangers, but not from Frante, — 
A minuet and a pas-de-deux: ge r-k 
Most gracefully did danee, 3 
t.; qn? 


Lady Swan, fat, fair, anid forty : 
Was known to walk so il, 

That, like lord Owl, she found it was 
More prudent to sit still. 


And also of her singing 
She knew she could not boast, 





So sat and chatted all the night 
Wich her most learned host. 


Dick Sparrow and Miss Swallow 
Birds known to be ill-bred, 

Twitter’d so long and loudly, 
That more was heard than said. 


And the Pie said to the. Jay, 
Which, you know).was very pert, 
The room is so ill lighted 
That 1 cannot see you flirt. 


A Bat anngunced the supper, 
And all adjourneé soon 

To a fine old Gothic cloister, 
Well lighted by the moon. 


And every thing was there 
That the daintiest bird could wish; 
So they pecked about accordingly, 
Each at his favorite dish. 


The supper was scarce over 
When the Lark proclaim’d the day; 
Then, nodding all a kind farewell, 
They flew their several way. 





THE OLDEN TIMES.—No. 3. 
THE BAROMETER. 


I AM going to tell you an anecdote 

about Admiral Collingwood, who was 
Lord Nelson’s successor, as naval com- 
mander, after Nelson’s death at the battle 
of Trafalgar, in 1803. 

In Parley’s Magazine, for February, I 
mentioned that many birds, beasts, fishes 
and insects, seem to know when storms 
are about tocommence. ‘This is a wise 
provision of Him, without whose permis- 
sion not a sparrow falleth to the ground. 
It is probable that animals have some nice 
perception of nerve or feeling, or peculiar 





delicacy of organization that enables 


them to perceive an immediate change 
of weather, and provide against it. The 
wild oxen of South America, after a long 
drought, have a foreknowledge of ap- 
proaching rain; they appear to snuff it 
in the breeze, and run to meet it over the 
vast prairies. Sailors say that porpoises 
and dolphins hurry away in a contrary 
direction to that of the coming storm; and 
stormy petrels flit round the vessel for 
protection against the violence of the hur- 
ricane that is about to happen. These'pre- 
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sages, or animal instincts, or by whatever 
other name they may be called, happen 
sometimes a day or two before a tempest. 
The sailor might take warning from 
these harbingers, instead of branding the 
poor dumb beings with hard names. 

But the sailor could have an instru- 
ment on board every vessel-as nice in 
perception as these birds and fishes, 
who are not often at hand to warn him 
of his danger,—I mean the Barometer. 
A thermometer very beautifully shows the 
exact degrees of heat and cold in all their 
changes, a subject of very little conse- 
quence aboard ships; but the variations 
of the barometer carry the record of life 
and death in their prognostics. Life may 
be secured to the sailor by the knowledge 
given by the barometer ; for, even ina sin- 
gle hour, he has time to lower his sails, 
and give all possible security to the few 
frail planks, which alone separate him 
from eternity. 


It will be perceived that I have spoken’ 


only of the uses of the barometer as to 
its great utility in saving the lives of 
navigators and preventing the loss of 
millions of property on the ocean, but my 
young reader will observe by the remarks 
that follow, that it is also of great and in- 
dispensable usefulness for other purposes. 

Torricelli invented the instrument we 
now call the barometer; and yet, strange 
to say, it was left to another to discover 
that he had done so. It was the great 
Pascal, a man of’ sublime and universal 
genius, who, to afford further evidence 
that the weight of the atmosphere pro- 
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duced such results, carried the tube of 
mercury to the tops of buildings and of 
mountains, and found that it always fell 
in exact proportion to the portion of the 
atmosphere left below it; and he dis- 
covered also that water pumps, in differ- 
ent situations, varied as to power accord- 
ing to the same law. It was afterwards 
found that, even when remaining in the 
same place, the mercury did not always 
stand at the same height; in other words, 
that the weight of atmosphere over any 
particular part of the earth was constant- 
ly varying. Still further, it appeared 
that in serene dry weather, the mercury 
generally stood high, and that before and 
during storms and rains it fell; and thus 
the instrument was found to be a valu- 
able boon to the husbandman or the sail- 
or, as a prophet of the weather. 

I can mention an amusing circum- 
stance in reference to this instrument. 
Dr. Gray, who was in Lord Colling- 
wood’s ship, used to mention with much 
glee, a complete triumph which he gain- 
ed over Lord Collingwood, respecting the 
barometer. He was very fond of observ- - 
ing the weather, and kept of it a regular 
register. But his lordship had little or no 
faith in the barometer, and used to banter 
him for his credulity. ‘The fleet, on the 
occasion alluded to, was cruising off Sicily, 
near Syracuse, a little before sunset. The 
weather was very fine, and the sky gave 
Dr. Gray, 
on going to consult his glass, and enter 
his observations as usual, was surprised 
to find the mercury had fallen nearly an 


no indications of a change. 
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inch. This alarmed him, and he men- 
tioned the fact to Lord Collingwood, who 
was disposed to smile at his anxiety. The 
doctor however urged that the fall was 
unusually great, and he had no doubt but 
before midnight they would have to en- 
counter a gale, which, though it probably 
would be of no long duration, would be 
extremely heavy. He added, if in this 
case the glass deceived him, he would 
allow that it was a false prophet. ‘ Well,’ 
said his lordship, smiling, ‘we will put 
you on your trial, and you shall have the 
management of the fleet for once.’ A 
signal was accordingly made to prepare 
for bad weather. One of the captains 
told Dr. Gray next day, they were quite 
at a loss what to make of such an order, 
as the afternoon was so fine, and the sky 
looked so settled. However, before mid- 
night, they all acknowledged the wise 
foresight of the order, for it blew a hurri- 
cane for several hours. 

Another occasion offered, some time 
after, to scatter his lordship’s doubts. 
They had gone ashore, and in the morn- 
ing it blew a heavy gale, and they were 
all alarmed for the safety of a little vessel, 
in which was the son of one of their 
agents. For some reason, it had been 
taken in tow by one of the ships, and 
was in danger of being drawn under wa- 
ter. The poor father stood therefore on 
the shore quite distracted. Dr. Gray 
found however, by a glass, that the mer- 
cury had risen considerably, and very 
rapidly, and comforted him, by telling 


him that he had very little doubt but 
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high as the sea was then, in an hour or 
two he might go aboard his son’s vessel 
in a boat; and he actually did so. 

We should mention too, that the ba- 
rometer enables us also readily to as- 
certain the height of mountains, or of any 
other situation to which it can be taken, 
for the mercury falls when it is carried 
from any lower to any higher spot, and 
the degree of falling tells exactly how 
much air has been left below. Thus, if 
thirty inches high on the barometer mark 
the whole pressure at the surface of the 
ocean, and if the instrument be found, 
when carried to another place, to stand at 
only twenty inches, it proves that one 
third the atmosphere exists below the 
level of the new situation. Hence a rule 
has been discovered by which to judge 
of height. 

In carrying a barometer from the level of 
the Thames to the top of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, in London, or of Hampstead Hill, 
the mercury falls about half an inch, 
making an ascent of about five hundred 
feet. On Mont Blanc it falls to half of 
the entire barometric height, marking an 
elevation of fifteen thousand feet; and in 
De Luc’s famous balioon ascent, it fell to 
below twelve inches, indicating an eleva- 
tion of twenty-one thousand feet, the 
greatest to which man has ever ascend- 
ed from the suriace of his earthly habita- 
tion. <A person breathing on the summit 
of Mont Blanc, although expanding his 
chest as much as usual, really takes in at 
each inspiration only halfas muchairas he 
does below, from its extreme rarity, or thin- 
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ness and from the same cause it is colder 
as we ascend. ‘The top of the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is two degrees cold- 
er than it is at the bottom; and in the 
lofty ascent of a balloon, the thermometer 
soon falls to the freezing point, and even 
below it; thus marking a degree of cold 
almost insupportable. ‘The valve of Mr. 
Sadler’s balloon was frozen at a certain 
height, while the inhabitants of London 
enjoyed the warm air of a summer’s day. 
THE STORMY PETREL. 

I have above alluded to the Stormy 
Petrels—called by sailors Mother Carey’s 
Chickens—and I cannot better conclude 
the account of the barometer, than by an 
extract from what is said of these Petrels 
by Dr. Comstock in his natural history : 
— This bird, among sailors, has ever 
been considered a mysterious and ominous 
bird, and even at the present day many 
persons believe that its appearance a 
sea, is the occasion of approaching evil, 
or at least that it is a messenger sent to 
warn them to prepare for a storm. 

Being often seen at a great distance 
from the land, people who do not consid- 
er that it can fly eight or nine hundred 
miles in a day, do not readily conceive 
where it can rear its young, and hence 
the sailors think that they hatch their eges 
under their wings as they sit on the water. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this 
poor little bird is not the occasion of any 
evil to the sailor; nor does he hatch his 
eggs under his wing, as they believe. It 
has however some habits peculiar to it- 
self, and particularly in respect to its fly- 
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ing about over the ocean at such vast 
distances from the land. It is also true 
that this bird is most frequently seen be- 
fore a storm, and during its continuance. 
At such times, flocks of them hover a- 
round the ship, and are more active than 
common in picking up any thing that 
happens to fall overboard, such as the 
refuse of provisions, or any oily matter 
which the cook throws away. But par- 
ticular activity, and even marks of dis- 
tress, before a storm are shown by many 
birds. The instinct of the crane teaches 
her to prepare for a coming storm, as 
well as when to begin her annual flight. 
Snow birds are active in searching for 
food before a storm. Woodpeckers, cur- 
lews, and other birds, are particularly 
noisy at the same time, and every house- 
wife, when she has a flock of geese, can 
foretel, by their actions, the approach of 
falling weather. 

These omens were known in ancient 
times, for thus says Virgil, two thousand 
years ago :— 

‘ Not unforeseen the storm: the acrial cranes 

In the deep valley fly the uprising rains ; 

The heifers gaze aloft where vapors sail, 

And with wide nostril drink the distant gale ; 

The twittering swallow skims the poo! around ; 

Along the rushes croaking frogs resound ; 

Ants, from roof’d cells, bear out their eggs to day, 
And wend, each following each, their narrow way ; 
But o’er dry sands the crow stalks on alone, 

Swells her full voice, and calls the tempest down. 
Nor yet unconscious of the threatening gloom 

The virgin labors o’er the nightly loom, 


When sputtering lamps flash forth unsteady fire, 


And round the unleaded wick dull flames expire.’ 


Sothebey’s Trans. of Virgil’s Geor. 


The Stormy Petrel therefore, when it 
foretels by its actions, that a storm is 
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approaching, does nothing but what is 
common to many other birds, and on this 
account ought to be looked upon by the 
sailors, as something which contributes 
to his safety by warning him of his dan- 
ger, rather than a bird of omen, which 
has come to do him mischief. 

Stormy Petrels hatch their young in 
great numbers on the islands of Bermu- 
da and Cuba, and on the coasts of Flori- 
da. They defend their young by spitting 
oil from their mouths in the faces of their 
enemies. They build their nests among 
the caves and fissures of the rocks, and 
feed their young only during the night. 
In the day time, they wander over the 
ocean, and such is the rapidity of their 
flight, that they can be several hundred 
miles at sea in the middle of the day and 
home again at evening. 

Mr. Wilson says, ‘ It is an interesting 
sight to observe these little birds in a 
gale coursing over the waves, down the 
declivities, up the ascents of the foaming 
surf that threatens to burst over their 
heads; sweeping along the hollow 
troughs of the sea, as in a sheltered 
valley, and again mounting with the 
rising billow, and just above its surface, 
occasionally dropping its feet, which, 
striking the water, throws it up again 
with additional force; sometimes leap- 
ing, with both legs parallel, on the sur- 
face of the roughest waves, for several 
yards at a time.’ 

But the most singular peculiarity of 
this bird, is its faculty of standing, or 
even running on the surface of the water 
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with apparent facility. When any greasy 
matter is thrown overboard, these birds 
instantly collect around it, and facing to 
windward, with their long wings expand- 
ed, and their webbed feet patting the wa- 
ter, the lightness of their bodies, and the 
action of the wind on their wings enable 
them to do this—that is, to stand on the 
surface of the water,—with ease. In 
calm weather, they perform the same 
maneuvre, by keeping their wings just 
so much in action as to prevent their feet 
from sinking below the surface. Accord- 
ing to Buffon, it is from this singular 
habit these birds are named Petrel, the 
name being derived from Peter, the apos- 
tle, who, the Scripture informs us, walk- 
ed upon the water. 

The following pretty lines were written 
by Winthrop Sargent, Esq., of Boston. 
Thou little Wanderer, flitting round our stern, 

So far from land, how canst thou e’er return? 


Thou hast no means, or none that I discern, 
To travel here. 


Few tempt the peril of the stormy deep 

Till “ime or fortune all their senses steep ; 

But you, with thankless toil, still idle sweep 
Where’er we steer. 


How few dare change their home and happy hours, 
Where Love and Friendship weave their rival flowers, 
Save the pale exile from Hygeia’s bowers, 

For this rude place? 


Yet thou, nor fortune, fame, nor want constrain 

To quit the rural realm or peaceful plain, 

For ocean’s barren, cold, and wide domain 
Without a base. 


Say, canst thou slumber ’mid these billowy waves, 

Torn up to mountain summits by the gales? 

Where we are driven with close-contracted saiis 
In tempests tost. 


Then farewell, happiest Wanderer of the waves ; 

Thy lesser wings the whelming storm shall brave, 

When our proud bark no human aid can save, 
And all is lost! 
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MOTHER, said Harry one day, after 

he had been for some time reading 
to himself, Mother, what a nice story this 
is! 

Mother. What is it, my dear ? 

Harry. "Eyes and no Eyes, in Even- 
ings at Home, you know, mother. But I 
should think there were very few boys so 
stupid as Robert is made to be in this 
story. 

M. Indeed, Harry, I am afraid there 
are a great many people, older than Rob- 
ert, who do not make much more use of 
their eyes and understanding than he 
did. I am not sure however that I 
should call Robert stupid; he might not 
be naturally a stupid boy: but he seems 
to have wanted observation: he was in- 
attentive to every thing around him, and 
appears to have walked on, without look- 
ing to his right hand or his left, or taking 
any notice of the various wonders and 
beauties by which we are always sur- 
rounded. You know I have often told 
you, that observation and attention are 
more useful and valuable than the great- 
est natural talent, without these quali- 
tles. 

H. Yes, mother, and William per- 
haps was not a cleverer boy than Robert, 
only he had this observation and Robert 
had not: and you see Robert owns at 
the end of the story, that he did see some 
of the things which had so much interest- 
ed William, but had not taken notice of 
them. But surely, mother, there are no 
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men who are so foolish as not to make 
use of their observation ? 

M. Iam afraid, my dear Harry, there 
are many of us who do not make half the 
use of the senses we possess which we 
might do. How many times do we walk 
out without bringing home a single new 
idea, when if we were not totally inatten- 
tive to what passes around us, we could 
not fail to collect information and amuse- 
ment from every object either of nature 
or art! A great many of those who 
travel into foreign countries, where you 
would think they could not avoid learn- 
ing much that might be useful to them 
afterwards, seem to have wandered abroad 
from mere idle curiosity ; and they return 
without having gained any thing but a 
little additional conceit, while others, by 
their observation and researches, throw 
new light on science, or make discov- 
eries which serve to confirm the truth of 
history. I met with an instance of this 
difference the other day in some travels I 
was reading, which will I think amuse 
you. 

H. O, do tell me, mother. 
travels are they ? 

M. Belzoni’s travels in Egypt. He 
spent some time in that country, making 
many researches among the great pyra- 
mids there, which you know are by some 
supposed to have been the tombs of the 
ancient kings of Egypt. Well, he pro- 
cured people to open one of these pyra- 
mids for him, and, after many trials, he at 
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last succeeded in finding the passage to 
the interior. He examined the rooms 
in the inside with great attention, and 
brought away copies of the paintings 
with which the walls of these rooms 
were ornamented. ‘The colors of these 
paintings are as bright as if they had 
been painted only a few days, though it 
is well known that they must have been 
done many hundred years ago. Some 
of the paintings represent a sort of tri- 
umphal procession, in which a king of 
Egypt appears to be returning from a 
victory, with a great number of prisoners 
of various nations and dresses. Among 
these captives, there is one group who in 
their general appearance, and even in 
their countenances, so exactly resemble 
the Jews of the present day, that there 
can be no doubt of their being intended 
for Jewish prisoners. Now we have an 
account in the Bible, (2 Chron. xxxv. 20 
—24.) of Josiah, King of Judah, being 
defeated by Necho, King of Egypt, ina 
battle fought in the valley of Megiddo; 
and in the following chapter we have a 
further account of the same king of Egypt 
taking Jehoahaz, King of Judah, prison- 
er; when we may suppose many of the 
Jews were likewise carried captives into 
Egypt. Herodotus in his history also 
mentions the victory obtained by Necho 
over the Jews, though he calls the place, 
which in the Scripture account is named 
Megiddo, Magdolus. And as Herodotus 
gives also an account of the building of 
the pyramids, it seems likely that these 
paintings may have been made very soon 
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after the events which they are intended 
to describe took place: and thus do they 
confirm the truth of this historical fact, 
So you see Belzoni, by his perseverance 
and observation, was enabled to bring 
forward this strong evidence in favor of 
the authenticity of history. 

H. This is very curious indeed. But 
you mentioned some different sort of 
travellers. 

IM. Yes, and now you shall have the 
account of them in Belzoni’s own words, 
They do not seem very unlike your friend 
Robert in your favorite story. They 
were two acquaintance who visited him 
while he was making researches among 
the ruins at Luxor in Egypt; and they 
had not before seen these magnificent re- 
mains of the most gigantic buildings ever 
known. 

‘ My attention,’ says Belzoni, ‘ was on 
the alert for the first burst of their aston- 
ishment: but how was I disappointed! 
They dismounted without taking any 
more notice of these magnificent places, 
than of a common building. They sent 
immediately for the boy who had the bottle 
of brandy, and drank a glass each. The 
only observation they made was on the 
name of a friend they happened to know, 
which was scrawled on one of these sa- 
cred walls in charcoal. They expressed 


their wonder how he had come thither, 
when he had been there, &c., &c.: and 
although surrounded by Egyptian an 
tiquities, hieroglyphics, figures, &c., all 
their occupation was to inspect the nu- 
merous scrawls on the stones, to see 
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whether any more of their friends had 
been there.’ 

H. (laughing.) These were foolish 
fellows indeed, and had much better [ 
think have staid quietly at home. But, 
mother, though Belzoni did, by his obser- 
vations, confirm the truth of the account 
of this battle at Megiddo, I do not see of 
what use this is. What does it signify 
to us, whether Pharaoh Necho conquer- 
ed Josiah or not, so many hundred years 
since ? 

M. The mere fact of the Egyptian 
king conquering the Jewish one, is not 
indeed of any very great consequence to 
us; but the fact of the history contained 
in the Bible being an authentic one, is of 
the utmost importance to us on every ac- 
count: and when any particular circum- 
stance there mentioned is thus confirmed, 
it gives us additional reason to regard the 
whole history as true. If any one were 
to give you an account of some circum- 
stances relating to a friend of yours, and 
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you knew from your own experience that 
a part of his account was perfectly true, 
would not you be more disposed to be- 
lieve the other part of his story ? 

H. Certainly I should; and I now 
see the use of Belzoni’s observations. 
But who would have thought that just 
examining the inside of an old tomb in 
Egypt would have helped us to prove 
the truth of the Scripture history? How 
curious this seems ! 

M. It is indeed a striking proof of 
what I have often told you, that no infor- 
mation on any subject is unworthy of 
attention. We can never tell how soon 
it may be of use to us to have noticed 
things, which at the time perhaps appear- 
ed scarcely likely ever to be of any im- 
portance to us. Remember then, Harry, 
never to be content with merely looking 
at a thing, but to obserre also. Many 
people are looking about them all their 
lives, without ever observing any thing. 
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(Continued from page 62.) 


BATTLE OF LUTZEN. 

ON the morning of the 6th of Novem- 

ber, 1632, he prepared to give battle 
to the Imperialists, under the command of 
General Walstein, on the plain of Lutzen. 
As the morning dawned, he ordered di- 
vine service to be performed, and prayers 
to be read at the head of each regiment. 
At nine o’clock, he rode along the lines, 


and, addressing the soldiers, said, ‘ My 
companions and friends, show the public 
this day what you really are. Acquit 
yourselves like men of service; observe 
your orders; and behave valiantly, for 
your own sakes as well as mine. My 


own blood shall point you the track 
whereby to follow me.’ 
As he concluded, one universal shout 
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of applause passed through the army, and 
each soldier expressed his determination 
to conquer or die. 

The action soon after commenced; and 
both sides fought with unparalleled in- 
trepidity. About eleven o'clock, the 
King of Sweden fell, fighting sword-in- 
hand at the head of his cavalry. He 
was shot by an Imperial cavalier, and 
the enemy, rushing forward, killed or 
dispersed all his immediate attendanis. 
But even as they lay in the agonies of 
death, their attachment to their beloved 
master remained strong as ever. One 
of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
who was lying wounded on the ground, 
cried out aloud, in order to save his 
master’s life, that he was the king of 
Sweden; upon which an Imperial cui- 
rassier ran him through with his sword ; 
and when,—covered with numerous 
wounds the great Gustavus at length ex- 
pired, two of his faithful grooms threw 
themselves across his body, and breathed 
their last in defence of it. After the king 
had fallen, the battle was continued with 
inexpressible fury. The death of their 
beloved leader was no sooner made 
known to the Swedes, than they fought 
like enraged lions to avenge it. The 
battle continued nine hours, and termin- 
ated in the defeat of the Imperialists : and 
perhaps no army ever displayed greater 
heroism than that of the Swedes on the 
memorable day of Lutzen. 

‘How grieved poor Eleanora must 


have been, mother, when she heard of 
the king’s death.’ 
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She must, indeed: his affection fy 
her was very great; and his expiring 
words were, ‘Alas! my poor queen! My 
poor queen ! 

‘Well,’ said George ‘he died likeg 
hero. I do not wonder that his soldiex 
loved him. How old was he, mother? 

He was only thirty-seven years of age 
when he died, replied Mrs. Stanhope, 
But I must not omit to mention, that he 
was constantly in the habit of reading the 
Holy Scriptures. Often, when the sol: 
diers concluded he was delineating plans 
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of sieges and battles, he was engaged n> & 
the perusal of the sacred writings. Thef & 
character of Gustavus Adolphus indeed ff 
adorns the page of history, and, to com of 
clude in the words of Dryden, 

‘His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest; d 

His name a great example stands to show, re 

How strangely high endeavors may be blest, 

Where piety and valor jointly go.’ th 
fa 
hi 

CHARLES THE TWELFTH. . 
‘You said one thing, mother, that ft 
rather surprised me,’ observed George & ® 
‘You spoke of Gustavus Adolphus as be di 
ing the greatest monarch that ever sat & 
upon the Swedish throne. Now when ® ® 
my cousin Emily was here last summer, th 
she was much interested in reading the B " 
life of some great Swedish king, but | 
think his name was Charles.’ 0! 
‘Yes, my love, Charles the Twelfth, 
replied Mrs. Stanhope. ‘He certainly B® 
was a great and extraordinary man; — ® 
brave, undaunted, and firm, and never § 
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intimidated in the midst of the greatest 
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dangers; but in most of these qualities 


which form the character of a good and 


great king, he must yield to Gustavus 
Adolphus.’ 

‘Could you tell us anything concern- 
ing him, dear mother? Emily said that 
he has been called ‘the modern Alexan- 
der, and that he gained a splendid vic- 
tory over our friend Peter the Great. | 
should like very much to hear something 
more of his exploits.’ 

I will with pleasure 
dear boy. Charles the 
ed the Swedish throne 
early age of fifteen. 

‘That was many years after the death 
of Gustavus, was it not ? asked Egbert. 


gratify you, my 
Twelfth ascend- 
in 1697, at the 


Yes; Gustavus was succeeded by hi: 
daughter Christina, who, in a few years, 
resigned her crown to her cousin, Charles 
the Tenth; and his grandson, was the 
famous Charles the Twelfth. This king 
has been often condemned for his obsti- 
nacy, temerity, and restless propensity 
to war; he possessed great intrepidity, 
and romantic heroism, which, under the 
direction of prudence, would have ranked 
him amongst the greatest monarchs of 
ancient or modern times; but wanting 
that, his warlike spirit proved a misfor- 
tune to his country. 

‘But, mother,’ said Gertrude, ‘ was he 


| obstinate when he was a little boy ? 


Yes, my dear. He had, when he was 
a child, a great aversion to learn Latin, 
and he was so obstinate that his precep- 
tors knew not what to do. At last, one 


of them told him, that the king of Den- 
o 
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mark, and the king of Poland, beth un- 
derstood Latin; and Charles, whom a 
love of glory could move, when all other 
attempts had failed, immediately began 
to learn the language, and was soon able 
to converse in it. On another occasion, 
he was asked what he thought of the’ 
character of Alexander the Great. ‘I 
think,’ said Charles, ‘ I should like to re- 
semble him.’—‘ But,’ said his tutor, ‘he 
only lived to the age of thirty-two.’— 
‘Ah? said the young prince, ‘ and was 
not that long enough, when he had con- 
quered kingdoms.’ 

‘He ascended the throne when he was 
very young, mother: did he know how 
to govern so large a kingdom ?’ 

Though he ascended the throne at the 
age of fifteen, his father had appointed 
the queen-dowager regent of the king- 
dom, till Charles should attain his eigh- 
teenth year. She was highly pleased 
with this high office, and delighted to 
observe her grandson so much amused 
with hunting and reviewing his troops, 
and hoped she would long enjoy the sweets 
of authority ; but one day as the young 
prince returned from a review, Piper, 
the councillor of state, observing him in 
a profound reverie, asked him of what he 
was thinking so deeply. ‘I am think- 
ing,’ said Charles, ‘ that I am worthy of 
commanding these brave men; and I 
wish neither myself nor them any longer 
to receive orders from a woman.’ 

Piper acted upon these words ; and, in 
three days, Charles assumed the reins of 
government. 
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‘And what became of the old queen, 
dear mother ?” 

She retired to a private life, more suit- 
able to her age, though perhaps not so 
agreeable to her wishes. The king made 
his entry into Stockholm, on a bay horse, 


- glittering with silver, the crown on his 


head, and the sceptre in his hand, amidst 
the loud acclamations of the people. 

‘Now, mother,’ said George ‘tell us 
something of his battles.’ 

At the age of eighteen, Charles was 
engaged in wars with Russia, Denmark, 
and Poland. The war with Denmark 
he terminated in six weeks. With eight 
thousand Swedes he defeated eighty 
thousand Russians, at Narva; and then 
marched into Poland, of which country, 
in a short time, he made himself master. 
So determined was he to depose the Po- 
lish monarch, that when entreated by his 
generals to return to Sweden, where 
his presence was necessary, he replied, 
‘Though I were to remain here fifty 
years, I will not go till I have dethroned 
the king of Poland.’ 

‘And did he accomplish his purpose, 
mother ?” 

He did; but when Count Piper, his 
minister, proposed to him to place the 
Polish crown on his own head, he repli- 
ed, ‘It is more pleasure to give away 
than to gain a kingdom,’ and sacrificing 
his interest to his love of glory, he caus- 
ed Stanislaus, a Polish palatine, to be 
eleeted king. 

‘I think that was very generous, moth- 
er,’ said Xgbert; ‘for I suppose he fought 


many battles, before he conquered thy 
country.’ 

Yes; and his life was frequently jy 
danger. On one occasion, his horse fal, 
ing, he was so severely hurt as to be cop 
fined to his bed for six weeks. Shorty 
after this accident, he had, with one¢ 
his generals, approached very near th 
enemy’s ramparts, to reconnoitre. Th 
king was in the plain and simple dreg 
which he always wore ; and, fearing the 
his general’s richly-ornamented unifom 
of blue and gold would be too plainly 
perceived, he with a magnanimity whic 
was natural to him, desired the officer 
go behind him; not reflecting that he wa 
thus placing his life in imminent dange 
to save that of his subject. The genen 
hesitated; and the king taking him 
the arm, placed himself before him, whe 
at this moment a cannon ball laid th 
officer dead on the spot which the king 
had just quitted. 
mantic monarch of Sweden was now, by 
a continued train of victories, raised t 
the zenith of his glory; whilst his boli 
and decisive measures, and the rapid sue 
cess of his arms, had rendered him a 
most the arbiter of Europe, at the early 
age of five-and-twenty. 

‘I suppose,’ said George, ‘he was ail 
ing to attain the glory which the gretl 
Gustavus had acquired.’ 

Most likely he was, George ; for, 
going to visit the grave of your favorit 
hero, at Lutzen, he said, ‘I have endeat 
ored to live his life; may God grant me 
one day, as glorious a death!’ But tho’ 
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like Charles, Gustavus was inspired with 
an enthusiastic love of glory, he was ever 
attentive to the rules of prudence; rules 
to which Charles paid so little attention, 
and was so regardless of consequences 
in what he undertook, that he has been 
sometimes styled ‘the illustrious mad- 
man.’ But Charles had many shining 
virtues. In not allowing his soldiers to 


| pillage without permission, in the towns 


which submitted to him, and in restrain- 
ing their rapacity, he followed the exam- 
ple of his great predecessor. One day 
a peasant came to demand justice on a 
soldier, who had taken away the dinner 
provided for his family. Charles desired 
the soldier to come before him, and, with 
a severe countenance, asked him if he 
had robbed the man ?— Sire,’ replied the 


‘soldier, ‘I have not done him so much 
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injury as you have done his master; you 
took away a kingdom from him, I have 
taken but a turkey from this peasant.’ 

The king gave ten ducats to the man, 
and pardoned the soldier, saying at the 
same time, ‘ Remember, friend, though I 
took a kingdom from Augustus, I kept 
nothing for myself.’ 

‘How much is a ducat, mother ?’ 

A silver ducat is worth about four and 
sixpence ; a gold ducat, about nine and 
sixpence. In another respect, also, we 
must admire this monarch ; he was nev- 
er known to break his word, when once 
given : anoble trait in his character ; and 
one I hope you will all imitate. 

‘ Was Charles always victorious, moth- 
er ? 

‘T will tell you next month,’ said Mrs. 
Stanhope. 





PUZZLES AND ENIGMAS.—ANSWERS TO FORMER ONES. 


Page 51. 1. Atlantic Ocean.—2. Candlestick.—3. River.—4. Frozen Milk. 


Page 53. 3. Turkey Coffee.— 





4. A Blacksmith. 





l. 
From E.G. W. Jr. 

I am a compound word of 20 letters. My 
bth, Ist and 13th, is frequently worn by boys; 
my 8th, Sth, 18th and 20th, is a number; my 
Sth, 3d, Sth, 6th and 20th, is a relative; my 2d, 
oth, 18th, 19th, 14th, 13th, 9th and 20th, is 
loved by most people, though not very healthy; 
my 3d, lst and 4th, is a portion of the head ; 
my 13th, 8d and 8th, is made from a portion 
of agoose; my 6th, Ist and 10th, is a verb; 
my 13th, 5th and 18th, is a small article, very 
much in use, particularly among the ladies ; 
ty llth, 3d and 18th, is where wild beasts 
iwell; my 8th, 5th, 19th and 12th, is the way 


things should be done ; my 6th, Ist, 15th and 
20th, is worn by many people, generally more 
for show than use; my Ist, 18th, 8th and 7th, 
is a name for a female; my whole should be 
in every American breast. 





9 
From C. W. B.—Portsmoutn, N. H. 

Iam a word of 6 letters. My 3d, 4th and 
2d, is the name of a plant in China; my 6th, 
4th, 5th and 34d, is a lodging place; my 4th, 
2d and 3d, is the name of an every day occur- 
rence; my 3d, 2d and Ist, is a gentle blow; 
my whole is an exclusive right for making and 


selling. 
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3. 


Never sleeping, still awake, 
Pleasing much, when most I speak, 
The delight of old and young, 
Though I speak without a tongue. 
Nought but one thing can confound me, 
Many voices joining round me ; 
Then I fret, and rave and gabble, 
Like the laborers of Babel, 

Now I am a dog or cow; 

I can bark or I can low; 

I can bleat or I can sing, 

Like the warblers of the spring. 
Let the love-sick bard complain, 
And I mourn the cruel pain ; 

Let the happy swain rejoice, 

And I join my helping voice ; 

Both are welcome, grief or joy, 

I with either sport or toy. 

Though a lady, I am stout, 

Drums and trumpts bring me out ; 
Then I clash, and roar, and prattle, 
Join in all the din of battle. 

Jove, with all his loudest thunder, 
When I’m vex’d, can’t keep me under. 
Yet so tender is my ear, 

That the lowest voice I fear, 

Much I dread the courtier’s fate, 
When his merit’s out of date ; 

For I hate a silent breath, 

And a whisper is my death. 





4. 
FLEETING time does steal away, 
Ages vanish and decay ; 
Days and years how swift they fly! 


And teach frail mortals they must die. 


The sun shall sink, and cease to glow, 


I, no change, no end, can know, 
Earth, with the planetary train, 


Will be dissolv’d and sought in vain. 


I, still the same, shall have no end. 
Fair ladies, you will comprehend— 
By these orbs my being trace, 
While they revolve in yonder space, 





5. 
AT two days old good Latin I speak, 
Though for it I ne’er went to school: 
Arms I have four; all placed at my back, 
And in yellow I’m dressed like a fool. 
All men seek me, though few can me get, 
When caught, I’m confin'd, like fish in a ne 





6. 
I’m a cold, insipid creature, 
And to feeling have no claim ; 
Yet to soft impressions yielding, 
Warm’d by a resistless flame. 


Changing then my shape and features, 
Diff’rent faces I display, 

Under various forms appearing, 
Fancy’s dictates I obey. 


Sometimes decked with princely honors, 
Crowns and coronets I wear ; 

Sometimes grac’d with holy mitres ; 
Yet full often arms I bear. 


Though my words are few in number, 
They are with sentiment replete ; 
Oft, in philosophic language, 
Moral lessons I repeat. 


I assist in marriage contracts, 
When all parties are agreed, 

Ne’er my friendly aid refusing, 
Useful both in will and deed. 





7. 
o 
From H. M.8.—Bosron. 


What name is that, which means asséll 


and dissent ? 





XP I wish, when my Young Readers send a Puzzle for publication, they would send the answer with it.—Epit 
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The Sail. 


Furnished for this work by LowEtxt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of: Music. 
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LENT IN CATHOLIC COUNTRIES. 


Lent, in Europe, which usually com- 
mences in February, occasions an increas- 
ed and abundant supply of fish. The 
standing dish for all fast days is salt fish, 
commonly barrelled cod, with parsnips 
and egg sauce; but epicures mortify on 
princely turbot plainly boiled, or stewed 
with wine, gravy, and capers; .or on a 
dish of soles, haddock, or skate. Poultry 
is by no means totally excluded: a capon, 
a duckling, or even a pigeon-pie, is now 
regarded as an innocent transition from 
legitimate lent diet, and some indulge 
with roast beef, in direct violation of ec- 
clesiastical ordinances. 








POLITENESS. 

A po.ite behavior can never be long 
maintained without a real wish to please. 
and such a wish is a proof of good-nature, 
No ill-natured man can be long well-bred, 
No good-natured man, however unpolish- 
ed in his manners, can ever be essential. 
ly ill-bred. From an absurd prejudice 
with regard to good-nature, some people 
affect to subsiitute good temper for it; but 
no qualities can be more distinct: many 
good-tempered people, as well as many 
fools, are very ill-natured; and many men 
of first-rate genius—with which perhaps 
entire good temper is incompatible—ar 
perfectly good-natured. 
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